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The Divine Silence. 


The idea of a silent God, when we come to 
consider it, must surely strike us as strange 
and almost incredible. We live in a world 
that has been, or is being made by Him; a 
world full of all kinds of voices; voices of joy 
and sorrow, voices of wailing and song, voices 
of passion and prejudice, voices of love and 


worship. Amid all the voices of the world 
the world’s Creator is inaudible. We come 
from God, and we return to God. We have 


hearts that seek Him, and that can only be 
satisfied in communion with Him. But He 
does not speak or make himself known to us; 
He is silent. There is something I say un- 
speakably strange and sad in the very thought 
of a silent God. And yet there are those who 
welcome it; cherish it; maintain it; they are 
not unbelievers; they acknowledge and con- 
fess the eternal power and godhead, but for 
them the great attribute of Deity is silence. 
They do not think it at all strange that God 
should be silent; they do not expect Him to 
speak, to make himself known to them in any 
real direct way—mind to mind, spirit to spirit. 
But if the God we believe in and worship be 
the living God, the one supreme everlasting 
reality in this world, and in all the worlds, 
then he who waits for his presence and power 
and spirit to make themselves felt will surely 
not wait in vain. An inexpressible God, un- 
known, is no God. A silent God, a God who 
does not speak to those to whom He has given 
being, cannot be God; cannot be the infinite 
goodness and fatherhood of the world. 

_ There is another class of men who believe 
in a silent God, but who differ from the class 
to which I have just referred, in believing that 
God has not always been silent. He is silent 
now; silent to the history of modern man; si- 
lent to you and to me. But in other ages and 
lands He spoke to human beings, interposed in 
human affairs, made known his will to Hebrew 
prophets; but since the last book of the Bible 
has been written his voice has not been heard 
in the world, and his presence has not been 
manifested in any such way; his prophets no 











































longer tell what they see and hear; they tell 
only what ancient prophets saw and heard and 
felt. They are echoes merely; itis their office 
to reflect and report the heavenly visions and 
voices that came to more favored souls long ago. 
It is not true that east was ever nearer God 
than the west may be, or the modern soul fur- 
ther from the eternal source of inspiration than 
the ancient soul. It is to belittle God to think 
of Him assilent. We must not fetter Him with 
time and place. He is not alone in the past; 
the present for those who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear is full of his presence. God has 
not forgotten his world and gone away, as it 
were, a journey like Baal, and left behind Him 
his Book as a testament for mankind. ‘‘The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth.”’ God is 
not the God of the dead only—of Hebrew patri- 
archs and prophets—He is the God of the liv- 
ing; and we can see Him if our hearts are pure, 
and hear Him if our souls are hushed to listen. 
He spoke to men long ago, and He speaks to 
men to-day. 

The age of inspiration is an everlasting age, 
and in every humble soul there is the capacity 
to hear and respond to the eternal voice It is 
something more than vain to extol the Bible in 
order to prove that God is not silent; that He 
spoke yesterday, but does not speak to-day. 
Some of the old faiths are utterly faithless in 
their implication. The essential true revela- 
tion of which the Bible is the record is capa- 
ble of being verified in the spiritual experience 
of every living man. While the Word of God 
which comes to the children verifies, it does 
not despoil the Word of God that came to the 
fathers. Religion no more than science has 
any need to go back two or three thousand 
years to find verification for its authority. 
God’s voice in the world is more than a sub- 
lime echo from far off times. We may see 
what Moses saw; we may hear what Isaiah 
heard; and know what John knew when he lay 
on the breast of Christ. There is only one re- 
ligion, the religion of the spirit. It would be 
the saddest of all sad things if we had not the 
life of the present to interpret the experiences 
of the past; if to-day as well as yesterday were 
not a day of revelation; if the God who spoke 
to the fathers was silent to the children. 

God still speaks in and through the events 
of time, the movements of the world, and the 
affairs of men. A mere retrospective faith is 
an irreverence; it is atheistic toward all pres- 
ent life. God is silent because his voice is in- 
audible to the man whose ears are filled with 
the noise of this world’s tumult. It is told of 
a great preacher that he reads his newspaper 
in order to see how his Heavenly Father governs 
the world; but if we are to take the newspaper 
view of things and judge by the passing hour 
and day we must often conclude He governs it 
badly or does not govern it at all; that He is 
indeed silent. It is only when we listen to the 


centuries that we see the Divine judgment. 
It is through the lapse of generations we hear 
most unmistakably the voice of God. It is 
only when we look behind and before; look 
largely at history, and anticipate the inevita- 
ble result of principles, and tendencies, and 
forces that we see the Divine purpose and 
meaning working itself out in all the affairs of 
the hour and the day. It may often appear to 
us in our narrow Vision that national greatness 
was not only forwarded but achieved by com- 
promising with wrong, but believe me all such 
successes build sure cause of their own final 
ruin into the very foundations on which they 
rise for a time into power and splendor. The 
Bible but declares a uniyersal fact when it tells 
us that God spoke to men—to Abraham and 
Moses, to Samuel and the prophets. All great 
quickening, renewing, redeeming thoughts 
spring from Him who is the thought of the 
universe. The deeper human voice is always 
the Divine voice. God’s seeming silence is 
only seeming. Now, as in all times, human 
dulness is the obstacle to human interpreta- 
tion. 

We need to have an inward susceptibility to 
the Word of God. There are mysterious in- 
equalities in this priceless gift of spiritual fac- 
ulty. As in water face answereth face, so 
the heart of man to man. On the profound 
truth underlying that saying rests the whole 
of prophecy, ancient and modern. What is 
the use of preaching if one’s word does not 
echo in one’s hearers hearts—an echo they 
would not find if the power of spiritual percep- 
tion was not a factor in human nature. To 
thousands and thousands of people, both inside 
and outside the churches, God is silent; silent 
in the movement of the world, silent in the 
Bible, silent in their own souls. God speaks, 
but their ears are so closed that they cannot 
hear. It ig a penal silence to those who will 
not command their thoughts and feelings. The 
soul that will not hear is punished by becom- 
ing the soul that cannot, and the Divine Voice, 
of which the world and life are full, sounds 
fainter and fainter, until the whole universe 
becomes a vast abyss of unspeaking and un- 
speakable silence. God speaks, but He may 
not speak to you or to me because we have 
not prepared ourselves to hear. The person 
who comes with no spiritual development has 
no right to expect that he will receive any 
answer to the cry, ‘‘Be not silent unto me, 
O God.” He is like the blind man who goes 
out to see the sunlight or the deaf man who 
cannot hear the music. What they both need 
is to have the senses which can take cogni- 
zance of sight and sound. Mere crying is not 
enough, however loud and long. In our com- 
munion with God we speak to Him, perhaps, 
with no voice that is audible, and He in turn 
speaks to us in the language of the spirit in 
subtle impulses and movements, in the silence 
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of the hidden depths, in the sudden glimpse of 
light in the mind, in sounds heard only in 
the heart, in new suggestions from outward 
things, and in whisperings softer than the 
evening breeze. It is impossible, however, 
for the language of the spirit to be under- 
stood without any preparation on our part 
without any spiritual discipline and culture. 
It is only when we have learned God’s way of 
communicating his Divine will that we are 
able to discern his speech and get the full 
meaning of what is spoken. The voices we 
hear and the impressions we receive will be 
in exact proportion to the development and 
culture of the spiritual power that directs us 
to God. To-day, as in olden days, it is the 
heart’s dulness that is the one obstacle in the 
way of hearing the Voice of God. ~All that 
is of God heareth God’s Voice. Like discerns 
like. In the great moments of the soul’s up- 
lifting there comes back to us the faith of 
old; again God appears as a flaming fire in 
every common bush, again his footsteps are 
seen on every mountain, again He speaks 
directly to the soul as He did to the souls of 
the ancient seers. Instead of feeling Him 
absent and silent we find Him to be more than 
near, and we exclaim, ‘‘Oh, my God, my 
Father, hast thou been always near, and have 
we not discerned Thee?” Has God ever spoken 
to you? If not, why not? To many He ap- 
pears silent. He is in and around their life, 
but they are untrained, uncultured, undisci- 
plined souls, with no power to recognize what 
is truly divine. He who once would not hear, 
at last cannot hear. Oh! terrible doom —the 
doom of one’s own choice. Here then, is the 
lesson I leave with you. Train yourselves to hear 
the voice of God, willing to listen to it —above 
all, ready to act upon it—never for any selfish 
gain or pleasure turn to it a deaf ear. It is 
the blessing of blessings, this direct commu- 
nion with God, and it may be yours and mine. 
Let it then be our prayer and aspiration. ‘‘Be 
not silent unto me, O God.’’ Oh, for the 
quick ear! Oh, for the sensitive soul! Oh, 
for the aspiring, faithful heart that ever cries, 
‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.”— 
Dr. John Hunter of Glasgow (quoted by the Brit- 
ish Friend.) 


The Queen’s Funeral Procession as Described 
by an Eye-witness, 

The following account is from a private let- 
ter of our Friend John Bellows, of England. 
But we are encouraged by a member of his 
family who has lately arrived in Philadelphia, 
to feel free to publish it: 

‘“‘The German Emperor has been exceed- 
ingly impressed with the sorrow shown by the 
English people, and the attitude of the vast 
multitudes witnessing the funeral procession. 
My wife and I staid to see it, as it was the day 
after the Meeting for Sufferings. We got 
standing-room in a first floor in the Edgewood 
Road, near the ‘‘Marble Arch’’ of Hyde Park. 
We found afterward that our son had come up 
with a young friend of his in the night, and 
they had taken their places at half-past five in 
the morning inside the Park railings, standing 
there for seven hours with a throng of (I should 
think) a million people, besides the many hun- 





dreds of thousands that lined the streets, win- 
dows and housetops. He was pressed against 
the railings—a dangerous position, for if the 


people had given but one surge forward, such 
as J was in, in the same park fifty years before 
(to see the Queen at the opening of the Great 
Exhibition), he would have been crushed to 
death. I never experienced the danger of a 
crowd till that time, nor have I ventured to 
risk it since. But the numbers then were 
much smaller, only about one million. 


could see both in front and a long way up the 
road, as it was a corner house in a side street. 
We had to get there nearly four hours in ad- 
vance; and one or two persons who came later 
had to force their way inch by inch through 
the crowd for an hour and a half to reach the 
door. 


danger of accident very great. The side-walks, 
some ten feet wide, were filled with a solid 
mass of people, kept from overflowing into the 
road by a line of soldiers and police on each 
side—a company of cavalry holding the side 
street nearest to us to prevent a burst through 
from the weight of the mass. The horses are 
mostly well under control, pushing gently back 
when necessary, and not plunging or kicking. 
Eleven ambulances were got ready along the 
three-and-a-half miles of route between the 
Railway Stations; and one of these, under our 
Seymour street windows, was busy for both 
doctors and nurses from about half-past nine 
till one o’clock. Most of the cases were not 
serious—women fainting in the crush and car- 
ried by the police. An hour or two before 
the procession came in, cartloads of gravel 
were strewn over the roadway. At about 
twelve o’clock the first companies of soldiers 
and officials came on. The Queen hac asked 
for a military funeral,—not to make this ele- 
ment prominent, but in the alternative to one 
in which the ecclesiastical pretensions would 
have fuller play. She had even had india rub- 
ber tires fitted to the gun carriage that bore 
her coffin. This was done a few months ago! 




























listening to the muffled bells tolling for the 
death of William the Fourth—and then start- 
ing to hear the sudden burst into light ringing 
for the accession of Victoria! And now all 
my life had passed away till I was seventy, 
with this queen on the throne endeavoring to 
serve God in her day and generation, and end- 
ing by winning such love as no other human 
being had ever been rewarded with. ‘‘Him 
that honoreth me I will honor.’’ Little things 
she had said and done came to my mind, and a 
prayer, with tears, in my heart, that her son 
may turn with all his heart to righteousness, 
and strive to glorify that God who is sufficient 
for every state and for every time. 

“*T think it was in the evening before the 
fiftieth-year jubilee, that the queen was sitting 
with one of the bishops, talking of the great 
ceremony impending. She asked that they 
might drop into silence. After some moments 
of quiet the queen prayed that no one of her 
people might suffer injury in the throngs of 
the morrow, and that she herself might be ° 
kept in peace. The hospitals were all got 
ready next day, but no case was brought into 
any of them. And at night, when all the vast 
pageant was over, the queen went for her usual 
drive as if nothing had happened! 

‘*May we, too, seek amid all vicissitudes ‘to 
be kept in peace.’ ’’ 


‘*From our windows in Edgewood Road we 


‘‘The crowd was ‘indescribable; and the 





The writer of the above was one of a dele- 
gation of forty-eight Friends appointed by the 
London Meeting for Sufferings, who with six 
Irish Friends, presented to the new king the 
following 


Address of the Society of Friends in England 
to the King. 


To Edward the Seventh, King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the Dominions thereto be- 
longing, and Emperor of India: 

May it please the King, 

We, as loyal subjects, representing the re- 
ligious Society of Friends in Great Britain, 
feel it a privilege to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity, on thy accession to the Throne 
of these Realms, to declare our faithful at- 
tachment to thy person and family. 

Deeply convinced that the religion of Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Redeemer, faithfully acted 
out under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, is 
the only foundation for the happiness, whether 
of individual or of nations, we pray that, 
inheriting a position hallowed by the example 
of our late beloved Queen, thou mayst be 
strengthened to follow her footsteps in main- 
taining a course which, under the blessing of 
Almighty God, may promote the true greatness 
and prosperity of this vast Empire. Her ex- 
ample may wel! serve as a constant encourage 
ment to a whole-hearted devotion to thy grave 
and responsible duties. 

We rejoice at thy public declaration of the 
solemn purpose to devote thyself to the utmost 
to the promotion of the highest interests of 
the people and to the zealous fulfilment of what 
thou hast so fitly called ‘‘the great and sacred 
responsibilities” which in the ordering of Di- 
vine Providence have devolved upon thee. In 
these noble purposes thou wilt be followed by 
the heartfelt sympathy and prayers of multi- 
tudes of loyal subjects. j 

Whilst sympathizing with measures now It 
progress for the welfare of the people, and 


“*The dazzle of such multitudes of men and 
horses bewildered the memory as they passed, 
—and the strange costumes of the foreign re- 
presentatives. For I think all the nations on 
earth, or nearly all, were represented. But 
the affecting part of the scene was the coffin 
itself, raised some ten feet above the road 
level; covered with a great white satin pall and 
the folds of the Royal Standard (the Queen 
had asked that no black might be placed on 
her coffin). Ona cushion in the centre was 
the heavy imperial crown and her sceptre, and 
near it the smaller golden crown she had made 
because the first was too heavy to bear. Four 
bands of music preceded the coffin, the leading 
one (of the Life Guards only) playing, and that 
only half audibly. All the rest solemnly silent. 
The innumerable multitude silent, except for 
the low sound inseparable from such numbers, 
a sound like that of a distant sea. 

“‘Immediately behind rode the king, on a 
very high horse—his brother on one side of 
him, his nephew, the Emperor, on the other. 
They looked sad and careworn. Behind them 
came the kings of Belgium and Greece and 
Portugal, and carriages with the queen and 
royaF princesses; but I noticed nothing more. 
My heart sank in irrepressible sorrow; for a 
great blank had taken place in it. I turned 
back in memory to a morning when | was six 
years old, standing in a garden in Tavistock 
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precise, melodious, and stimulating. And at 
this task these girls continued, uninterruptedly 
and blithely, from ten o’clock in the morning 
until four in the afternoon, putting on board in 
that time, I was told, more than one thousand 
tons of coal. Iam quite free to say that I do 
not believe that there is another body of work- 
folk in the world who could have performed the 
same task in the same time and with the same 
ease. 





William Kite. 


We adapt to these columns an article by 
*‘Penn’’ on our Friend, William Kite, which 
has appeared in the Evening Bulletin. 

I have been turning over the pages of a 
little monograph which Edwin C. Jellett, of 
Germantown, has prepared in commemoration 
of an estimable old citizen who there passed 
away a little more than a year ago, the honest 
William Kite. Outside of Germantown this 
venerable member of the Society of Friends 
was little known, but there and wherever he 
was known he exemplified the simple virtues 
of that Society in what younger men would 
call an ‘‘old-fashioned’’ life. He was one of 
a class of unobtrusive citizens peculiar to Phila- 
delphia, by reason not only of their adherence 
to a sect with which most large cities now 
have little acquaintance, but by their disci- 
plined, well ordered lives. To him existence 
was a serious but no irksome problem; his 
instincts were essentially conservative, and 
he had no sympathy with principles of conduct, 
either moral or intellectual, that had not been, 
as he believed, absolutely tested by experi- 
ence. He lived to the years of a nonagenarian 
as the result largely of his systematic regula- 
tion of a calm and cheerful nature. Edwin 
Jellett thought that physically and mentally 
William Kite was the finest specimen of a rare 
good age he had ever men with. After having 
seen even the well-preserved Gladstone six 
years before his death it seemed to him that 
his mentor in Germantown was active and alert 
when Gladstone at the same age looked old; 
in fact, that he had never known a man who 
was at once so old and yet so young. 

William Kite in his early years was a printer 
and publisher in association with his father, 
who was noted for printing ‘‘paper books’’ for 
members of the bar and also the documents 
of the United States Bank under Nicholas Bid- 
dle. After the elder Kite went out of the 
business his son spent many years in Chester 
county as a farmer and botanist. It was while 
he lived in that county that he made the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Isaac Hayes, whose home 
was in West Chester and who was afterward 
famous for his expedition to the North Pole. 
With men of this type, scientists or philoso- 
phers, he delighted to employ his leisure. He 
loved books, but there was no book that he 
loved so much as the book of nature—the 
fields, the woods, the mountains, and, above 
all, the flowers and trees. From the days of 
his boyhood until he was eighty-five years of 
age one of his favorite recreations was to walk 
great distances, and especially into the moun- 
tain region. He would tell how John Cassin, 
the ornithologist, who was a zealous collector 
for the Academy of Natural Sciences, when 
it was at Twelfth and Sansom streets, would 
sometimes go with him on these trips. One 
summer when they were near the Delaware 







Water Gap, Cassin, who was about the same 
age as his companion, exclaimed, ‘‘ William, 
there is a bird 1 want!’’ and disappeared into 
a thatchet with his gun in his hand. A half 
hour afterward he reappeared, but with no 
bird in his hand, and he was asked why. ‘‘I 
was mistaken,” he said, ‘“‘I have the bird at 
home,’’ and —such was simply the scientific 
instinct that inspired him to use his gun—he 
added, ‘‘I would not needlessly hurt another.” 
It is said, by-the-bye, that one of the rarest 
specimens in the Academy is a Mexican duck 
which Cassin discovered on a stall in the 
Twelfth street market. The bird had alighted 
on a tree near Camden, and a farmer had shot 
it and sent it to the city along with other 
birds for the game market, and Cassin hap- 
pened to observe it in consequence of his habit 
of frequenting the stalls and inspecting the 
poultry. 

William Kite, when he lived in the old city 
proper, was one of the Quaker citizens who 
did not think that they had properly performed 
their public duty unless they served with a 
volunteer fire company. On the occasion of 
the destruction of Pennsylvania Hall in 1838, 
his life was threatened by the rowdies who 
had fired the gas pipes of the new structure 
and who were sacking John G. Whittier’s 
office. When he was a boy he lived next door 
to the house of Elizabeth Claypoole, on Arch 
street, the heroine of the Betsy Ross legend. 
; In the days of his activity among 
the young men of the Franklin Institute he 
was appointed a member of a committee which 
had been chosen to repeat Benjamin Franklin’s 
experiment in drawing electricity from the 
clouds. The committee went out to ‘‘Cherry 
Hill” with a monster kite, with which they 
drew immense sparks, but so remote was 
Cherry Hill then from the populous part of 
the city that he was able to cut across the 
fields to it from Broad and Arch streets. In- 
deed, he could recall how, as a lad, he was in 
the habit of fishing in Pegg’s run at Eighth 
and Willow streets. But some of the changes 
of after years were peculiarly distasteful to 
him. 

The memory of the old Quaker could carry 
him back to the visits which he made to the 
Bartram gardens when the celebrated Wil- 
liam Bartram was still living, and it was there 
that his keen interest in botanical science was 
probably stimulated, although his mother’s 
garden on Arch street was attractive enough 
also to invite the attention of lovers of flowers. 
In the Germantown Horticultural Society, 
which was one of the joys of his life, this 
bent of his mind had full play whenever re- 
search or discussion was in order. Among 
his early acquaintances in Philadelphia, ac- 
cording to E. C. Jellett, was Dr. John G. 
Godman, the author of a once well known 
‘*American Natural History.’’ ‘‘In the first 
volume of this work,’’ says Jellett, ‘‘there is 
an article upon the groundhog or woodchuck. 
Wm. Kite told me he capturetl a groundhog 
with its young, and one of the young he kept 
fora pet. Becoming tired of it, in a few weeks 
he gave it to Dr. Godman. In his book Dr. 
Godman states he made his notes from per- 
sonal observation, and his notes were prompted 
by the identical animal presented by Wm. Kite. 
In Philadelphia Dr. Godman lived on the west 
side of Twelfth street, near Arch, and he lec- 
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tured in the college on College avenue, near 
where the Postoffice now is. Dr. Godman 
lived in Germantown for a few years before 
his death, and in 1830 he died, as Dr. I. P, 
Willits informed me, in the old stone house 
on Germantown road, standing directly oppo- 
site Pastorius street. In this house was written 
that delightful little book, ‘‘The Rambles of 
a Naturalist,”’ for Dr. Godman wrote this book 
upon a sick bed and completed it but a short 
time before his death. E. C. Jellett also re- 
cords the experiences of Wm. Kite when he 
attended the botanical lectures given by Con- 
stantine S. Raffinesque, at the Franklin Insti- 
tute. Although some savants regarded the 
sensation which Raffinesque created a8 alto- 
gether out of proportion to his real merits, 
Wm. Kite held a contrary opinion. He de 
scribed Raffinesque as ‘‘a corpulent man with 
a queer French accent,’’ and said he some- 
times became very angry with the class. When 
he appeared to lecture his odd manners and 
dress attracted the boys, who laughed and 
made fun of them. ‘‘Raffinesque’’ said Wm. 
Kite ‘‘was very large about the waist and 
wore wide Dutch pantaloons of a peculiar pat- 
tern, and never wore suspenders. As he pro- 
ceeded with a lecture and warmed up to his 
subject he became excited, threw off his cout, 
his vest worked up to make room for the surg- 
ing bulk of flesh and white shirt, and heedless 
alike of his personal appearance and the amuse- 
ment he furnished, was oblivious to everything 
but his subject. In spite of Dr. Darlington, 
who was his friend, Wm. Kite considered 
Raffinesque a very able man. Dr. Darlington 
lived near West Chester, and not far from 
Wn. Kite’s farm.”’ 

The good old gentleman’s chief concern in 
the last quarter of a century of his life, was 
the Friends’ Library. He was not far from 
sixty years’ of age when he removed to Ger- 
mantown. He had long been a minister of 
the Society of Friends, and had been active 
in the publication of its books and the place 
of custodian of the library was congenial to 
his tastes. It may be doubted whether there 
is anywhere a library in general use which is 
more ‘‘solid’’ in the nature of its contents. 
No trash, no flippancy, no revels in the pleas- 
ures of imagination have ever been tolerated 
within its quiet walls. His face was set 
severely against all who could not appreciate 
its fourteen thousand volumes as an intellect- 
ual storehouse, but it was his delight to put 
studious youths on the track of ‘‘useful knowl- 
edge.”” For poetry he had little time, for 
fiction less. Facts, exact facts, were his 
study, not fancies or idle speculations. In- 
deed, one of the compliments which he valued 
was when Samuel Longfellow, of Germantown, 
brother of the illustrious Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, who was a regular visitor, de- 
clared that it was ‘‘the best selected library 
in the United States.” 

It seems that when the Public Library was 
opened in Germantown, Wm. Kite apprehended 
the loss of his readers, as well as the charac- 
ter of books which they might find in the new 
institution. No recruiting sergeant for 4 
crack regiment has ever put his men through 
a more searching scrutiny than the venerable 
Friend would apply to every book which he 
might consider doubtful before it went upon — 
his shelves. 
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makes the point that the exertion must have 
retarded the ordinary processes of digestion. 

Placing the flight of the passenger pigeon 
at fifty miles an hour, authority is found for 
the following comparative table: 





Swallow .. . . . 65] Eider duck . 40 
Martin. . . . . . 60] Bluerock pigeon 38 
Passenger pigeon . 50 | Wooddove . . 38 
me. we es ele le eee. . 38 
- Mallard 45 | Prairie chicken . 35 
Canvasback . . 45] Quail . 7 . 35 
Wild goose . . . . 40] Crow. am 


With the pheasant, prairie chicken and quail 
their flights are never more than temporary 
bursts of speed. The first two rarely fly to ex- 
ceed half a mile, while the quail seldom exceeds 
two hundred yards. Because of its short flights 
too, figures on the hawk family are difficult to 
get. 

In determining the speed of birds, M. Marey’s 
photographic gun has been found to serve ad- 
mirably. It is pointed in such a way that it 
focuses on the bird, taking half a dozen nega- 
tives in as many seconds. When these are 
developed and comparisons made between this 
size of the photographs and the size of the 
bird, and distance flown by the bird in a second 
is easily determined. 

Another plan is to release the bird ona 
sandy tract while the sun is clear and overhead. 
Lines are measured off on the sand and stop 
watches held on the shadow of the bird as it 
skims over the ground. With observers at dif- 
ferent points to mark the intersection of these 
shadows, perfect accuracy in timing flights 
may be assured. 

To the average observer of the flight of birds 
everything is deceptive. To compare the flight 
of a large bird with a smaller one is especially 
so. The cormorant of the sea coast seems to 
be a slow flyer, yet he does a mile in one min- 
ute and ten seconds. The honey bee seems to 
travel like a bullet, yet it takes him two min- 
utes to one mile. The humming bird does not 
fly as fast as many slow-flapping birds of un- 
gainly bulk. The quail appears to get away 
more rapidly than does the mallard, but he 
does not do it. 

For the naturalist or ornithological body 
which shall first give to the world a compre- 
hensive, accurate table of comparison of the 
flight of birds of America there is virtually 
fallow field, and its interest to the world will 
not be questioned.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 





AN artist was once studying a curious work 
of art, and became so absorbed in the contem- 
plation as to forget all else about him. A 
spectator, observing him, asked what pleasure 
he could take in gazing so long on what seemed 
so indifferent an object to him. ‘‘Hadst thou 
my eyes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘thou wouldst be as 
much ravished as I am.” Ah, do we not all 
need to have our eyes opened, that we may 
“behold wondrous things out of God’s law?”’ 

Sik MATTHEW HALE said: ‘‘Those who truly 
fear God have a secret guidance from a higher 
wisdom than what is barely human, namely, 
the Spirit of truth and wisdom, that doth really 
and truly, but secretly prevent and direct them; 
and though the voice be not audible, nor the 
direction always discernible to sense, yet it is 
equally as real as if a man heard the voice say- 
ing, “This is the way, walk in it.’ ’’ 





THE FRIEND. 
Tears of Animals. 


Many animals express various forms of sym- 
pathy for man, and science has recently dis- 
covered that animals actually weep. 

A series of carefully conducted experiments 
have been made on a number of animals, do- 
mestic and wild, and the fact has been brought 
out that they actually shed tears, says an ex- 
change. 

“‘To cry like a calf!” has long been a pro- 
verb; but few who made use of it supposed 
that calves actually wept. The term was an 
opprobrious one, denoting weeping of a bois- 
terous sort-—a clownish bellowing. 

Now it comes to light through experiments 
conducted by Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, F. Cu- 
vier, E. Tennent, and others, that calves do 


possess lachrymal glands, which operate on | 


occasions which give their owners distress. 

Deer are also endowed with a similar appa- 
ratus, and when a stag is at bay it ‘‘weeps 
hot tears.” On examining the eye of wounded 
deer it was found that they were literally swim- 
ming with tears, caused by the pain and alarm 
under which the animal labored. 

On removing a calf from its mother, tears 
were seen to be streaming from its eyes long 
after the first excitement had passed over. 
This seemed real grief and a special record 
was made of that case. On examining other 
calves, under similar circumstances, the fact 
came out that all wept real tears. 

Ordinarily we do not look to the bear for 
weakness. Bears do shed tears, however. 
Though the occasions are rare on which bruin 
may be observed to indulge this womanly trait, 
still the fact has been scientifically recorded. 

Bears, on the near approach of death, weep 
copiously. Their whole being seems to be shaken 
with sorrow. They weep silently. When a 
bear is dying it lies on its side, with the 
mouth open, and the scalding tears pour freely 
from the eyes. Just at the moment of death 
it gives vent to a few almost human sobs. 

When the giraffe is wounded, if the pain is 
severe, it sheds tears, and its grief is not al- 
layed until the wound ceases to throb. Gi- 
raffes have been seen to weep also from wounds, 
which, while not especially painful, are dis- 
figuring to the fine coat with which their body 
is adorned. 

Perhaps the esthetic taste of the giraffe 
is wounded deeply at the disfigurement; per- 
haps its soul cannot bear the sight of blood. 
These latter points yet remain mysteries to 
science. 

Elks weep when wounded, especially if the 
wound be slight in its nature. On deeply 
wounding an elk no tears are observable. It 
is the smarting superficial wound that brings 
on the tears in this instance. 

The lachrymal duct of the ape opens on 
slight provocation. When vexed, an ape will 
cry, especially if he is unable to retaliate. 
Apes have also been seen to weep when badly 
frightened. 

The ape is also afflicted, when alarmed, with 
a chattering of the teeth, very much like the 
‘*nervous chill” which human beings sometimes 
have under similar circumstances. 

Elephants in captivity have been known to 
weep incessantly. Captivity is borne by ele- 
phants with little grace. All are restless most 
of the time, and some never cease to shed 
tears. 
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When an elephant has been unsuccessful in 
an attempt to escape it seems his spirit is 
forever after downcast. Keepers of elephants, 
under these circumstances, have found that 
the poor brutes cry most of the time. 

Elephants have always exhibited very human 
traits, but this one of crying brings them clos- 
er to the human family than any other attri- 
bute. An elephant weeps practically, for the 
same cause which would make a man weep. 
On setting the animal free, which has been 
done for experiment, tear shedding immedi- 
ately ceases and the animal returns to its 
cheerfulness of disposition. On returning to 
captivity it again begins to weep. 





Environment the Due Expression of Character. 


To men and women of unbalanced ambitions, 
unrestrained passions, uncontrolled temper, 
tragedy is always approaching. They are 
marked for disaster, not by a fate outside 
themselves, but by the very structure of their 
own nature. Violence is sown for the violent 
as the light is sown for the righteous; in the 
end every man faces himself in the harvest he 
has to reap, and no man reaps what he has not 
sown. 

The unselfish and loving who serve and wait, 
are often astonished by the affection and de- 
votion they evoke. They cannot understand 
how so much has come to them when they feel 
so keenly their own poverty of spirit and are 
filled with a deep and genuine self-dissatisfac- 
tion. They are always sowing the seeds of kind- 
ness, but when their ways blossom with all 
manner of beautiful words and deeds, they do 
not recognize the fruit of their own sweet- 
ness and devotion. They are always inviting 
kindness, affection and trust, and these quali- 
ties are always lying in wait along their paths 
in a thousand beautiful forms. 

If one longs for a beautiful and harmonious 
life, with the resources of taste, intelligence, 
and culture, with the warmth which comes 
into the air of the world from troops of friends, 
with such an external ordering of estate, house, 
furnishings, and social order as shall express 
a high-minded and generous spirit, let him 
prepare his own character for these great 
prosperities. To the man of harmonious na- 
ture, fine taste and kindly spirit the things 
which give external life order, beauty and 
dignity are always tending. If one sets out 
to acquire these and add them to himself, they 
generally evade and escape him, they are not 
waiting for him, and when he comes they do 
not know him. But let him be in his own 
spirit what he desires to express in his belong- 
ings, and all these things shall be added to 
him, they belong to him, and, as a rule, they 
are waiting for him.—British Weekly. 





Gop is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth (John 
iv: 24). 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States—The action of Russia in making an 
agreement with China, by which the former obtains vir- 
tual control of Manchuria, has caused much anxiety among 
the Powers, especially to Japan. 

A despatch from Washington of the 28th ult., says : 
Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador, called at the De- 
partment and explained in detail from his advices from 
St. Petersburg the nature of the agreement which his 
Government is urging on the Chinese. His assurances 
are that the treaty is not one of concession, for Russia 
does not want, as a matter of policy, to be burdened with 
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the possession of Manchuria, and has no idea of annexa- 
tion because of the provocation it might offer to the other 
Powers to go to war to prevent the acquisition of the 
province. Russia simply intends, according to Count 
Cassini, to protect her railroad and her outlet to the Pa- 
cific, and will be content with that. To accomplish this 
she engages for a period to administer the government of 
the provinces and to maintain order, and to return the 
territory to the Imperial Government in due time. There 
seems to go with the suzerainty of Manchuria an under- 
standing by which Russia is to counsel the Chinese offi- 
cials, so that in effect the treaty avoids, by indirection, 
the objections of the Powers, and yet gives Russia a pref- 
erence that has large advantages. Notwithstanding these 
assurances there is a strong apprehension that as in the 
case of England in Egypt, there will be reasons found in 
time for the permanent occupation of Manchuria by Russia. 

A despatch from Washington of the lst, says: Infor- 
mation has reached here that the Russian Government, 
being perturbed by the course of China in not signing the 
Manchurian agreement, largely because of the protest 
made by the several Powers, has conveyed a distinct and 
unmistakable indication to China that if this course is 
persisted in, there may be an interruption of diplomatic 
relations between Russia and China, and a termination of 
the present intercourse between them. This is little 
short of an ultimatum that China must sign or take the 
consequence of a termination of her friendly relations 
with Russia. 

Announcement has been made of the appointment of 
the delegates to the International Conference of American 
States, to be held at the City of Mexico in the Tenth 
Month next. The International Conference promises to 
be of the highest importance to the American States, and, 
in its international character, may be to the Western 
Hemisphere what The Hague Conference was to Europe, 
and the countries of America participating in it. 

Twenty years ago, there were 47,880 telephone sub- 
scribers in the United States, and 29,714 miles of wire in 
use for telephone purposes. At the end of last year there 
were 808,880 exchange stations and 1,961,801 miles of 
wire employed for exchange and toll line service. The 
estimated number of daily exchange connections is 5,- 
668,986, or about 1,825,000,000 per year. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has decided that 
under the statutes in this State, pupils in the schools 
must be vaccinated. On the subject of the wisdom of 
vaccination, the Court cited a former case, in which the 
Court held that School Directors may, in the exercise of 
their discretion, exclude from the public schools children 
who have not been vaceinated, and said: “‘ Whether a 
resolution excluding from the school pupils who have not 
been vaccinated is a reasonable one is to be judged of in 
the first instance by the School Directors. In the present 
state of medical knowledge and of convincing opinion of 
those having charge of the public health, the Courts will 
not say that such a resolution is an abuse of official dis- 
cretion.” 

The New York Herald states : The cost to the United 
States of the Philippines in money and American lives 
may be summarized in these figures : Expenditures on ac- 
count of military and naval operations in the islands, 
$173,550,000 ; paid to Spain under treaty of Paris, $20,- 
000,000 ; paid to Spain for Cagayan and Sibutu, $100,- 
000; interest on war loan since Sixth Mo. 30, 1899, $8,423,- 
000 ; Philippine Commissioners and miscellaneous, $500,- 
000 ; total cost in money, $202,573,000. Army lost in 
killed and deaths from wounds : Officers, 54 ; enlisted 
men, 836 ; Navy lost in killed and deaths from wounds : 
Officers, 2 ; enlisted men, 16. Deaths and diseases : Offi- 
cers, 48 ; enlisted men, 2072. Total cost in lives, 3028. 

As a consequence of recent severe snow-storms, a de- 
spatch of the 27th ult. from Denver, says : Thousands of 
dead cattle, sheep and horses strew the plains of Western 
. Nebraska and Eastern Colorado as a result of the blizzard. 
In hundreds of small ravines and dry beds of creeks the 
animals crawled to be covered with drifting snow, while 
other countless numbers struggled against the blizzard to 
reach shelter, but perished on the ridges. 

Stockholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
have voted in favor of increasing the capital stock by 
$100,000,000. 

The strike in the anthracite coal regions, to begin 
Fourth Month Ist, will not take place. 

It is said that many worn-out farms in Virginia have of 
late been utilized for growing violets. The industry is 
spreading, and — of the most successful growers are 
women. They employ small negro boys to carry on the : : 
work, which is not hard. The greater part of the yield a eat Saw cans SSeS aanee gue. 
is taken by Philadelphia dealers. NOTICES. 

Petroleum in large quantities has been discovered at} WESTTOWM BOARDING SCHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
Greenville, Iowa. It has also been found in Wayne Co.,| the general committee will be held in Philadelphia on 


Kentucky. Seventh-day, Fourth Month 13th, at 2.30°P. m. 
There were 532 deaths in this city last week, reported Wm. B. Harvey, Clerk. 









































































to the Board of Health. This is 45 more than the previous 
week and 147 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 252 were males and 280 females: 74 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 84 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes; 12 of diphtheria ; 
13 of cancer; 19 of apoplexy, and 4 of typhoid fever. 

N closed on a basis of 8;’sc. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.25 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 to $3.45; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.75 to $3.95. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 784 to 79c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 48% to 49c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 38c. 

BEEF CATTLE. — Best, 5} to 54c.; good, 4% to 5c. ; me- 
dium, 43 to 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Choice, 4,°; to 5y'sc.; good, 44 to 
43c.; common, 3 to 34c.; spring lambs, $4.50 to $6.50. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 8 to 84c. 

FOREIGN.—The Chinese officials of the province of Che 
Kiang, without pressure from foreigners, have indemnified 
the native converts within their jurisdiction for losses 
sustained as a result of anti-Christian riots. : 

Despatches from Russia tell of the spread of disaffec- 
tion, especially at Odessa, where a hundred arrests have 
been made ; at Riga, where 300 persons are in custody, 
and at Kieff, Kharkoff, Dorpat, Tomsk and Moscow, where 
high officials are involved. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says that, in conson- 
ance with what is believed to be the Czar’s expressed 
wish, the Minister of the Interior has published instruc- 
tions for the authorities of the towns and provinces, 
recommending preventive measures against disturbances, 
as being more effective than severe repression, after dis- 
turbances have broken out. Three thousand arrests have 
been made. It is reported that severe riots have taken 
place at Kieff, which were quelled by the military. It is 
reported that another attempt has been made upon the 
life of the Czar. 

A decree of the Prussian Government of 1885 has been 
revived, and directed to be rigidly enforced, which says : 
“ All American citizens of German birth who return to 
Prussia in the military service age, after having avoided 
army service here, will not be allowed under any condi- 
tions to reside in Prussia permanently.” 

Having been betrayed by some of his followers, Agui- 
naldo, the Filipino leader, was captured through a 
stratagem by Americans under General Funston in his 
hiding-place in Isabella Province, Luzon, on the 23rd ult. 
He was taken to Manila, where he is held as a prisoner of 
war. He has there conferred with several ex-members of 
his cabinet, who advised him to use his influence to es- 
tablish peace and for the recognition of American sov- 
ereignty. 

A despatch from Cape Town says: Indecisive en- 
counters at widely separated points are reported daily. 
Nearly 30,000 mounted troops have been sent to South 
Africa. It is said the British are sweeping the eastern 
Transvaal clear of everything useful to the Boers. All 
standing crops have been destroyed, but the women and 
children are being cared for. 

The London Lancet says there must be in that city 
some 500,000 persons who can not afford to pay a suf- 
ficiently high rent to secure healthy houses. 

The work of laying a new cable line between Emden, 
Province of Hanover, Prussia, and Bacton, County of Nor- 
folk, England, is about to begin. This will be the seven- 
teenth Anglo-German cable line laid. 

A Manila despatch says extensive frauds have been 
discovered in the Commissary Department there. A num- 
ber of arrests have been made, including a captain of one 
of the volunteer infantry regiments, a prominent con- 
tractor, a number of commissary sergeants and civilian 
employees and several storekeepers. 

It is said the exorbitant tariff on provisions makes the 
surreptitious sale of commissary supplies immensely profit- 
able. It is understood that other United States officers 
may be arrested. 

A despatch of the 28th ult., says: “Eight thousand 
people died of the plague last week in Bengal alone, in- 
cluding Calcutta. Whole towns are being deserted. There 
is, however, no panic.” 

The giant steamer Kron-Prinz Wilhelm has been 
launched at Stettin and is to ply between Bremen and 
New York. Speed was specially considered in her build- 
ing. It is probable that she will be able to sustain a 
speed of nearly twenty-four knots across the Atlantic 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of Friend’s Western District 
Dorcas Society, for the care and management of the 
Needlewomen’s Aid Fund and Relief of the Poor, will be 
held at Twelfth Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, Fourth 
Month 10th, 1901, at 12 o’clock. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114-X. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Notice.—‘“ An Appeal to Christians regarding Militar- 
ism,” by William C. Allen, of Moorestown, N. J., has been 
revised and reprinted in pamplet form for the use of such 
as have called for copies of it. Not being able to under- 
take the distribution of it himself, he will forward it in 
lots of one hundred copies to those who feel concerned 
to hand them out. 

Also a call having been made for copies of a recent 
article in THE FRIEND entitled, ‘“‘ What Christendom needs 
is Christianity,” we may add that reprints of it may soon 
be obtained from this office. 





DIED, on the fourth of First Month, rgor, at her 
home, near Barnesville, Ohio, ELIZABETH PATTER- 
SON, in the eighty-sixth year of her age ; a member 
of Stillwater Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——,at her home, Tacoma, Ohio, the twenty- 
third of Third Month, 1901, MARY P. DAwsov, in 
the eightieth year of her age; a member of Still- 
water Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends. 

OsITuARY.—With a feeling that ‘‘ The memory 
of the just is blessed,’’ and that it is often an en- 
couragement to others, who may be striving to 
walk answerably to the calling, whereunto all have 
been called, to be reminded by such examples of 
patience and forbearance, under the weight and 
trials of this life, as was exhibited in the character 
of our dear and worthy elder, STEPHEN JACKSON, 
it is desired to add a further testimony. A brief 
notice of his death has been recorded in a former 
column of THE FRIEND. His decease occurred in 
Tenth Month, rg00, in Ohio, where he with his wife 
was visiting their friends on their way home from 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, which he enjoyed very much, 
as it was felt to be a refreshing season. 

He was concerned to encourage the attendance 
of all our meetings, as he at one time remarked, 
that we might worship according to the dictates 
of our own conscience. By his solid deportment 
and the wise counsel which he at times was favored 
to extend to others, it was very evident that he knew 
from whence came all the fresh springs of life, 
even from Him who has promised to be mouth 
and wisdom, tongue and utterance. 

He was careful to uphold all our testimonies and 
principles as promulgated by our worthy predeces- 
sors in the Truth, who not only suffered cruel per- 
secution, but many of them sealed their testimonies 
with their blood; and we believe the language Is 
applicable: ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’’ It was a mistake that his age was 
recorded to be ninety-three. He was born near 
Winona, Ohio, Fifth Month 31st, 1817. His late 
residence was Linn County, Iowa, where his widow 
still resides, who now testifies that he was patient 
in his sickness, evincing by his frequent remarks 
that to him death had lost its sting and the grave 
its victory. The last time he was able to sit up 
during the family reading he asked for the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah to be read, after which he 
remarked, ‘‘ That tells it all.’’ 

His remains were brought home, and at the 
funeral testimonies were borne which evinced the 
conviction that the loss to the church and com- 
munity was his eternal gain. 





WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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